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II. On the Antiquity of the Kiliee or Boomerang. By Samuel Ferguson, 

Esq., M. R. I. A. 

u Forte tamen altquis erit qui de Aclide certius aliquid in medium feral.' 1 — Pierii in JEneid. 1. vi. 

v. 730, Comment* 



Read January 22, and February \% 1838. 



I„OF THE CATEIA. 

i HE Kiliee or Boomerang, at present the peculiar weapon of certain Australian 
islanders, several varieties of which are represented in Plate I., appears to have 
been known to European and other Continental nations from a very remote 
period. 

The name by which the Boomerang is most readily recognized in the works 
of Roman writers is Cateia. Of this, the earliest notice is found in the iEneid 
of Virgil, where, among various tribes who joined themselves with Turnus 5 
mention is made of a people accustomed to whirl the Cateia after the Teutonic 
manner. 

" Et quos maliferae despectant maenia Abellae 
Teutonico ritu soliti torquere Cateias." 

Virg. Mneid. 1. vii. v. 740. 

The next mention of the Cateia occurs in the Punics of Silius Italicus, where 
the poet describes an individual of one of the Lybian tribes, who accompanied 
Hannibal to Italy, as being armed with the bent or crooked Cateia : 

" Tunc primum castris Phoenicum tendere ritu 
Cinyphii didicere Maca3 : squalentia barba 
Ora viris : burner osque tegunt velamina capri 
Setigeri : panda manus est armata Cateia." 

SiL Ital. Punic. 1. iii. v. 274. 
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A third notice of the Cateia is found in the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus, 
where, in an enumeration of the Maeotic nations which rose in arms against 
Jason, a people are described whose tents of raw hides were carried on waggons 
from the extremities of the poles of which their young men whirled Cateias. 

" Q,um et ab Hy reams Titanius expulit antris 
Cyris in arma viros : plaustrisque ad prselia cunctas 
Coraletae traxere manus : ibi sutilis illis 
Et domus, et cruda residens sub veliere conjunx, 
Et puer e primo torquens temone cateias " 

Vol. Flac. Argonaut* 1. vi. v. 83. 

From these notices it may be collected, 

1st. That the Cateia was an instrument of a curved shape, for this is the 
constant meaning of the adjective pandus. " Carinae pandas," (Virg. Georg. 
1. ii. v. 89.) — "Delphines pandi," (Ovid Trist. 1. iii. v. 9.) — "Fauces pandse," 
(Stat Sylv. 1. iii. v. 15.) — " Rostrum pandum," (Ovid. Metamor. 1. iv. v. 57.) 
— "Rami pandi," (Ovid. Metamor. 1. xiv. v. 37.) — "Juga panda boum," 
(Ovid. Amor. 1. i. and Eleg. 1. xiii. v. 4.) 

2nd. That it was a projectile — "e temone torquens." 

3rd. That it was dismissed with a rotatory motion — " torquens," — " soliti 
torquere." For, although the verb torqueo is frequently applied to the projec- 
tion of the straight missile, it is always with reference to the rotatory motion 
either of the amentum, by which several sorts of straight missile were thrown, or 
of the weapon itself round its own axis. 

These marked characteristics of the Boomerang would, perhaps, furnish 
sufficient grounds for inferring an identity between it and the weapon under 
consideration ; for, from recent experience, it might safely be asserted that no 
instrument having the peculiar shape ascribed to the Cateia could be projected 
with a rotatory motion, without also exhibiting the great distinguishing property 
of the Boomerang by a reciprocating flight. But the description of the Cateia, 
given by Isidore, Bishop of Seville, a writer of the end of the sixth and beginning 
of the seventh century, renders this line of argument unnecessary, lie describes 
the Cateia as a species of bat, of half a cubit in length, which, on being thrown, 
flies not far, on account of its weight, but where it strikes, it breaks through 
with excessive impetus. And if it be thrown by one skilful in its use, it returns 
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back again to him who dismissed it. The passage occurs in the " Origines," 
under the head Clava, viz. : 

" Clava est qualis fuit Herculis, dicta quod sit clavis ferreis invicem reli- 
gata, et est cubito semis facta in longitudine. Haec et Cateia, quam Horatius 
Caiam dicit. Est genus Gallici teli ex materia quam maxime lenta; quae, 
jactu quidem, non longe, propter gravitatem, evolat, sed ubi pervenit vi nimia 
perfringit. Quod si ab artifice mittatur, rursum redit ad eum qui misit. Hujus 
meminit Virgilius dicens 

« Teutonico ritu soliti torquere Cateias.' 

Unde et eas Hispani Teutones vocant." — Isidor. Origin. 1. xviii. c. vii. 

Thus, all the characteristics of the Boomerang, its use, its shape, its mode of 
projection, its extraordinary impetus, and its peculiar reciprocating flight, belong 
to the Cateia, from which it cannot but be concluded that these were the same 
weapon. 



II— OF THE ACLYS. 

Another name by which a weapon of the same character would appear to 
have been known to Roman writers is Aclis — aclidis 9 and Aclys — aclydis. It 
is first mentioned by Virgil, speaking of the aborigines of Campania. 

" Oscorumque manus : teretes sunt aclides illis 

Tela ; sed haec lento mos est aptare flagello." 

Virg. &neid. 1. vii. v. 730. 

From which it appears that the Aclys was originally a hand weapon, as its 
discharge by means of a thong is mentioned as something unusual, 

Silius also mentions the Aclys, after enumerating those tribes of Campania 
who allied themselves with Rome before the battle of Cannae. 

" Formabat Scipio bello. 



Jlle viris pila, et ferro eircumdare pectus 
Addiderat : leviora domo de more parentum 
Gestabant tela; ambustas sine cuspide cornos ; 
Aclydis usus erat, factaeque ad rura bippennis." 

Sil. Ital. Punic. 1. viii. v. 553. 
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And again, among the forces of Hannibal : 

" Jamque Ebusus Phoenissa movet, movet Artabrus arma 
Aclide vel tereti pugnax instare veruto." 

SiL ItaL Punic, I. iii. v. 362. 

Mention of the same weapon is found in the rescript directed to Zozimio, Pro- 
curator of Syria, empowering him to pay a certain annual stipend to Claudius, 
at that time tribune of one of the Roman legions, and afterwards Emperor, 
which document is embodied in the life of Claudius, by Trebellius Pollio. 
Here, among various articles of value, such as mantles, belts, and various sorts of 
weapons, are specified " Lancese Herculeanas duse — Aclides duee— falces du^, 
&c. (Hist. Aug. Scrip. Minor, v. ii. p. 149.) 

These passages, although they may appear to distinguish the Aclys from 
straight missiles in general, yet do not afford more than a negative inference. 
A more satisfactory evidence of the shape of the weapon, may, however, be 
obtained from a passage of Valerius Flaccus in the above-mentioned enumera- 
tion of the Miotic nations* 

" Nee procul albentes gemina ferte aclyde parmas 
Hiberni qui terga Noae, gelidumque securi 
Eruitj et tota non audit Alizona ripa. 

Vah Mac. Argonaut 1. vi. v. 99. 

For " fert," Burmann reads " ferit," and considers the double Aclys as the 
instrument in eliciting a warlike sound from the struck shield. He also takes 
" albentes" to mean white, as having no device, in the same sense as " albus" 
in Virgil, " parma inglorius alba.'* But "fert" is the reading of all the MSS., 
and, as "fert" cannot take an ablative to complete its meaning, " gemina 
aclyde" must be referred to "albentes." Again, had Valerius intended to 
convey the same meaning with Virgil, he would have used "albas," or perhaps 
" albatas," but never " albentes," which means growing white from some other 
colour, and implies a proximate cause. — " Campique ingentes ossibus albent," 
(Virg. Mneid. 1. xii. v. 3G.) — "Caput quod videam canis albere capillis," 
Ovid. Heroid. Ep. xiii.) The meaning of the passage would, therefore, appear 
certainly to be, " close to him, the hewer of the crust of wintry Danube, who 
vol, xix* B 
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draws his water with his axe" (a quaint phrase parallel to that of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, tfc Ligerimque securi excisum, per frusta bibit. — Carm. v. v. 209.) 
advances shields charged with the white blazonry of the double aclys." Now, 
the general family to which this tribe belonged, appears as well from their being 
brought from the Alazonian or Amazonian river (it is also from the banks of 
the Danube that Seneca brings the Amazons in his Hyppolitus) as from some 
markedly Amazonian characteristics attributed to them. Of these the most 
striking is the adoration of pillar-stones, an Amazonian trait not to be mistaken. 
For, however fabulous that story was which appears to have originated in a 
vulgar etymology of the word Amazon, it is certain that there were nations of 
such a family, among whom the women took an active part in war, and that the 
worship of pillar-stones has been very generally ascribed to them by ancient 
writers. Plato mentions an amazonian pillar-stone at Athens. YlXTjatov coKec 
t&v 7rv\(ov 7rp09 ry A/xa^ovtSi crrvKrj (Plato in Aociocho. v. iii. p. 365.) And 
the Argonauts of Apollonius are represented as finding a similar one in Pontus, 
near the Amazonian Temple of Mars. 

" Eicro §£ fizkag Xifloe ripripuaro 
'Ispog q> wore iracrai Afia^oveg ev^raovTat." 

Apotton. Argonaut 1. ii. v. 1177. 

" Wherein was set up a black holy stone to which all the Amazonians offered 
their prayers/' A stone of the same sort was shown in Colchis in the time of 
Arrian, and was said to have been the anchor of the Argo, (Arrian. PeripL 
p. 9 ;) and even down to the thirteenth century, pillar-stones were of frequent 
occurrence throughout the plains bordering on the north of the Euxine, (JRuhru- 
quis apud Hacklut/t. vol. i.) So that, in reference to the bearers of the shields 
blazoned with the double aclys, the following passage from Bryant's Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology may safely be submitted. 

" The Amazonians were Arkites ; hence it is, that they have ever been 
represented with lunar shields ; many have thought that they were of a lunar 
shape, but this is a mistake, for most of the Asiatic coins represent them other- 
wise. The lunette was a device taken from their worship. It was their 
national ensign which was painted on their shields ; whence it is said of them, 
i Pictis billantur Amazones armis/ and in another place * ducit Amazonidum 
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lunatis agmina peltis, Penthesilea furens.' The Amazonian shields approached 
nearly to the form of a leaf, as did those of the Gothic nations. Pliny says of 
the Indian fig, ' Foliorum latidudo peltas effigiem Amazoniae habet.' Upon 
these shields they had more lunettes than one ; and from them the custom was 
derived to the Turks and other Tartar nations." — {Anal. Anc. Myth, v, iih 
p. 472.) 

Whether or not the lunette, which is still the ensign of a very numerous 
nation, was an Arkite emblem, as this learned, but somewhat fanciful writer 
supposes, it is extremely probable, that if his interpretation of " lunatse peltae" 
be correct, this is the same blazonry described by Valerius Flaccus, whose 
omitting so marked a characteristic would otherwise be singularly inconsistent 
with the propriety observed throughout the remainder of his poem, 'f Albentes 
gemin& fert aclyde parmas" may then be rendered — " Advances shields charged 
with the white blazonry of the double lunette 9 ' and thus the curved form of the 
aclys, if this argument of Bryant be correct, will become as apparent as that 
of the " panda Cateia." 

This view is strongly confirmed by the description given of this weapon by 
Servius. " The aclys," he says, " is a weapon of so great an antiquity, that the 
use of it in war has not been recorded (meaning probably, not otherwise than by 
poetical writers.) We read, however, that these were bats, of half a cubit in 
length, with horns projecting at either side, (erninentibus hinc et hinc acumini- 
hus,) which were so cast against the enemy attached to a line, as to be capable of 
being retracted after having inflicted the wound;" (Servius in JEneid. 1. vii. 
v. 730.) Here, while Servius clearly describes the shape, and refers to the 
peculiar flight of the Cateia, he seems to consider the latter as produced by the 
retraction of thongs to which the weapon was attached ; and in this view he has 
been followed by all the commentators down to our time. He admits, however, 
immediately after, that this was but a guess, and refers to the tradition which 
appears to have preserved the true account ; " putatur tamen esse teli genus 
quod per flagellum in immensum jaci potest," which will safely bear this 
translation, " some, however, arc of opinion, that the thong was only used in its 
projection, and that by its means it could be cast to an immense distance." 

Such was the Aclys, according to the uncertain report of Servius, and, 
whatever it may have appeared to him to be, he identifies it with the Cateia^ 

2>2 
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making only this distinction, that the latter was a weapon of double the dimen- 
sions ; a Cateiam quidam asserunt teli genus esse, tale quale Aclides sunt, ex 
materia quam maxime lenta, cubitus longitudine, tota fere clavis ferreis illigata, 
quam in hostem jaculantes, lineis quibus earn adnexuerant, reeiprocam faciebant ;" 
(Servius in JEneid. 1. vii. v. 741;) where it will be still observed, that he 
leaves it uncertain whether the reciprocating flight arose from the retraction of 
the lines, or was a consequence of the mode in which the weapon was thrown by 
their instrumentality. 

To these we may add a testimony of considerable force, if the translation 
suggested should be deemed the true one, from Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of 
the Arverni, a writer of the fifth century* The passage occurs in that panegyric 
which Sidonius recited before the Emperor Majorian on his arrival at Lyons in 
the year 457. In this piece the Acquitanian prelate gives an interesting, though 
inflated account of a victory obtained a short time previously by Majorian over a 
predatory band of Vandals and Moorish slaves from Africa, who had attempted 
to carry off a prey from the coast of Campania. He depicts the fat Vandal 
starting from the benches of his galley, and arming himself for the support of 
his emissaries on shore, with certain poisoned missiles, which, according to what 
appears the most obvious translation,* strike twice when once discharged ; and, in 

* It may be argued that the words, " qua) feriant bis missa semel" have reference to the poison 
of the arrows alluded to in the preceding line, and mean, " which injure doubly by a single dis- 
charge.'* The other translation has, however, been preferred on the following grounds* 

Both interpretations go on the assumption, that in the words " quae feriant bis missa semel/' the 
poet intended an antithesis between his and semel $ and the difference between the two interpreta- 
tions consists in this, that in the one the antithesis is held to lie between the one discharge and the 
two successive effects ; while in the other, it is held to lie between the one discharge and the two 
simultaneous effects. 

It is true, bis, under certain circumstances, will mean double in simultaneous operation, as " bis 
periit amator," &c. ; but never, it is submitted, when in opposition to semel, for semel has but one 
meaning, " once, in point of time' 9 and to be in opposition to it, bis must necessarily mean et twice, 
in point of time" The interpretation which refers bis to a succession of blows, would, therefore, 
*o far appear preferable to that in which bis is made to have reference to the double simultaneous 
operation of cutting and poisoning by one and the same blow. 

Again> where the actions of two or more agents unite in one verb, the verb employed ought to 
be buch as is proper to both or all. Thus, in expressing in English the idea supposed by the 
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the subsequent account of the engagement, represents some as slain by pikes, 
some by arrows, and others by the Aclys. 

" Turn concitus agmine tota 
In pugnam pirata coit ; pars lintre cavata 
Jam dociles exponit equos, pars ferrea texta 
Concolor induitur, teretes pars explicat arcus, 
Spiculaque Infusum ferro latura venerium 
Quceferiant bis missa semel ; jam textilis anguis 
Discurrit per u tram que aciem, &c. &c." 

And again, after the battle joined : 

" Hunc conti rotat ictus equo, ruit aelide fossus 
Ille, veruque alius, jacet hie simil alite telo 
Absentem passus dexteram " 

Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. V. v. 328-415. 

Thus, then, the notices which can be collected concerning the Aclys furnish 
evidence nearly as strong as that adduced in the case of the Catcia, shewing that 

suggested interpretation to be conveyed by these words, we do not say, " which poison twice when 
once discharged," on the one hand, nor " which cut twice when once discharged,'* on the other ; 
but select some equivalent for feriant, which is equally applicable to the infliction of a hurt by the 
incision of a cutting instrument, and by the operation of a poison, such as " wound," " hurt," 
" injure," &e. 

But it is conceived thaijhrio is not capable of such an equivalent. It means essentially to 
"hit," to " strike," to " illide against," and is quite inapplicable, without a very strong metaphor, to 
the operation of a poison. But if there be two agents, as in this case, the common verb cannot be 
employed metaphorically, unless the metaphor be equally applicable to both agents. The meaning 
of the common verb cannot be split, so as to suggest two ideas, one metaphorical, and one simple, 
having reference severally to the respective agents. Had the poet intended the meaning suggested, 
he might properly enough have made use of either a noceo" or " lsedo," both of which are applica- 
ble, as well in point of rythm as of meaning. Thus, "namque ut refecta est coluber, nocuit hominem 
protinus," (Phcedriy I. i. fol. 18 ;) " Lcedere aliquam vulnere," {Ovid, in Ibin, v. 484,) &e. 

Further, missa seems to imply progressive motion, such as is more proper to successive than to 
simultaneous effects ; and, therefore, had Sidonius intended the meaning suggested, he would pro- 
bably have employed, not missa, but some such word as acta, impacta, or the like, which would 
caTry the agents to their locus in quo, and leave them there. 

To express the meaning suggested, the fittest words would be " qua) noccant dupliciter simplici 
ictu," which are all different from the words employed ; but, to express the meaning adopted, it 
would be impossible to find apter words than those employed themselves. 
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all the chief characteristics of the Boomerang belong to this weapon also ; whence 
it is concluded, that the Aclys was a weapon which differed from the Cateia only 
in dimensions. 



Ill— OF THE ANCYLE, 

The etymology of the word Aclys points, in the third place, to another name 
by which a similar weapon seems to have been known to the Greeks. " Ego 
jacula crediderim, (says Turnebus, in his commentary on the iduas Aclydes' of 
Trebellius, Adversar. lib. xxx. c. xi.), an sata, an amenta. AyicvAai autem 
Graeciae jacula quaedam sunt ; et per diminutionem inde AytcvXiSes—inde 
Aclydes" And this etymology is generally adopted by subsequent commenta- 
tors. There exists, indeed, a remarkable connexion between the sounds ak and 
ank 9 which strongly supports the conjecture of Turnebus. Thus, as Vossius 
observes, from kiklvvos^ cincinnus ; from Xecx^ lingo ; from €yi$ y anguis. In 
like manner ank, in the present of some verbs, assumes the form ak in the pre- 
terite, as stringo, s£r m ; fmgo, fiwi; frango, fregi ; vinco, vici ; pango, pcexi, 
pegi, pepigi ; pactum, &c, (old praeterite.) Thus, also, the ayKvpa of the 
Greeks, and anchora of the Latins, is found in the form akkeri in the Islandic ? 
and akkjeri in the dialect of the Feroe islands. — (Antiq. Americ. ante-Columb., 
p. 328.) So also in topographical nomenclature, the Sangar river, called by the 
barbarians Sagaris ; the Ogygian gates, stated by Hesychius to be called the 
Oncaian gates by the Athenians, &c. Numerous similar instances may be had 
in the modern languages of Europe, as against, in the Anglo-Saxon ongean 5 
(Skinner, Etymol. Mag. Ling. Ang.) ; aguillon, the French needle, in the Teu- 
tonic, angel, (do.) ; ache, a pain, from the Anglo-Saxon ange, vesatus, (do.), &c. 

Now the AyKvXr) of the Greeks, though commonly used synonymously with 
the Latin Amentum, meaning the thong or attached sling by which various sorts 
of missiles were discharged, has an independent signification as a distinct species 
of missile, as in that passage of the Orestes of Euripides, where certain Phry- 
gians, speaking of their weapons, are made to say : 

*0 $8 %l([)Og 7rpOK(x)7TOV £V x s P 0iv £ X WV * 

Eurip. Or est. v. 1438. 
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On which the scholiast observes, ayicvXas — to, aKovria omo rov e7T7jyKvXiacrdac ; 
rj Store anro rrj9 Kara fieaop ayKvXrj? Xafifiavo/Aevoi pmrovviv* — c < Ancyles, 
certain missiles, so called from being of a curved shape, or because weapons of 
that sort are thrown by means of an ancyle fastened to their middle." The 
ancyle is also given in Hesychius and Suidas, as eidos olkqvtiov, " a species of 
missile," along with its other significations. 

If, then, the Aclys be truly a derivative of this name of a weapon known to 
Greeks as a missile of a curved form, there appear good grounds for considering 
the Ancyle also as belonging to the family of the Boomerang. These conclu- 
sions will receive further corroboration from an investigation of the meanings of 
the names so far sought to be identified. 



IV.— OF THE RADICAL MEANINGS OF THE NAMES CATEIA, ACLYS, 

ANCYLE, AND TEUTON. 

That Cateia means literally something curved, might be inferred from the 
application of the word in the Basque language to signify a reaping-hook, — 
lwwmk,fate, {Lhuid ArchceoL Brit.) ; and this inference is very amply borne 
out by an inspection of those words involving the idea of curvature, into which 
the element hat enters radically. Thus the Latin catena, a chain made up of 
twisted links, appears rather a derivative from, than the parent of the Belgic catte, 
a chain. That both signify something crooked or twisted, appears clearly from the 
application of the synonymous Welsh kaduen to mean both a chain and a hook. 
Catte also is the old Belgic anchor, whence our cat-head, that piece of timber, 
namely, from which the cat or anchor is suspended. Guet, again, in the Cornish, 
means a turning. In like manner, the Welsh kad-ly$ is found synonymous with 
the Irish mV-lis, or circular enclosure ; an instance which may be considered 
conclusive in settling the meaning of the element kad, or kat 9 in the Celtic. 
Hence it appears, that the idea of rotundity or circularity, which is shewn in the 
Ordnance Memoir of Londonderry to enter into the signification of gort, gard, 
villa, bally, urbs, as applied to early cities, is also radically involved in the synony- 
mous cafliair, whether spelled as in the Punic gadevn, or as in the Gallic cattur 
of Ptolemy, or as in the Welsh and Cornish cadev of the present day ; and hence 
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a curious illustration of the TaSepa, ra irepK^pay/xaTa of Hesychius, as well as 
of the other testimonies adduced by Bochart to shew that this word literally 
means a fenced enclosure. — (Bochart. in Georg. Sac.) It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that the kraals of savage nations still retain this primitive form, which we 
see thus indicated in almost all the names used by European nations to signify 
a collection of habitations. These will be sufficient for the present to establish 
the necessary meaning of Cateia. 

If the conjecture as to the etymological relation between the words Aclys 
and Ancyle be correct, it will only be necessary to investigate the radical mean- 
ing of the latter ; and here we are introduced among a numerous family of 
words in which the idea of curvature is uniformly inherent : ayiccov, ayKvXrf, 
ayKvpa ; unguis, anguis, ancus 9 uncus, angulus, ango, angor, anxius, angle, 
ankle, hang, hank, hanker, (synonymous with the hake of Lincolnshire, Skin- 
ner,) hunkers, haunch, (the Italian and Spanish anca, synonymous with hough 
or hock,) hunch, hunch-backed, (the Belgic huckschoulderen, from the Belgic 
and Teutonic hucken, to bend down,) in which last the connexion above con- 
tended for is strikingly manifested. These examples might be swelled to a 
great extent, but it is conceived that enough has been done to determine the 
essential meaning of Ancyle, and to shew a high degree of probability that a like 
signification is also involved in Aclys ; so that as Ancyle appears to be nearly 
identical with the Sicilian zancle, a reaping-hook, Actys may, in like manner, 
be the representative of our own sickle. 

With regard to the passage from Isidore, which states that the Gauls and 
Spaniards of his time called the Cateiae Teutones, as indicating the Teutonic 
origin of the weapon, it is to be observed, that the proper name of the Teutonic 
people is Tuitschen, or Duytschen, and that the word Teutones of the Latins 
was only a softened representation of that sound. Now Grial, commenting on 
this passage of Isidore, states that the Spaniards of his time continued to use 
certain instruments, which he conjectures to be the same. These he does not 
farther describe than by observing, that the name they then went by was 
Chochones ; but Chochono in the Basque language is equivalent to the Castilian 
Concavo, (Dictionar. Triling. ad verb.) ; and hence it appears very probable, 
that the name Teutones was imposed on these weapons, not as indicative of their 
origin, but as descriptive of their shape. 
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It may, then, be concluded, with a strong degree of confidence, as well from 
the testimonies of ancient writers, as from the necessary signification of the names 
by which these weapons were known, that the Cateiae, Aclides, Ancylae, and 
Teutones, of the classic authors, were true varieties of the Boomerang. The 
consideration of the name Caia, which also occurs in Isidore, but with marks of 
a corrupt reading, is reserved for another place. 



V.— OF THE JAVELIN OF CEPHALUS AND AQUIFOLIA OF PLINY. 

So far of the name or names by which weapons of this species were, or may 
have been, known to the ancients. That their peculiar flight was known, and 
has been markedly alluded to without the specification of any name, appears also 
from the classic writers. Ovid, in the fable of Cephalus and Aurora, has attri- 
buted the distinguishing property of the Boomerang to the weapon of Cephalus. 
" It pursues whatever it is aimed at : chance does not govern its flight ; but it 
flies back of its own accord bloody from the wound it has inflicted." 

" Consequitur quodcunque petit ; fortunaque missum 
Non regit, et revolat, nullo referente, omentum." 

Ovid. Metamor. 1. vii. v. 684. 

From the context, however, it appears that Ovid does not ascribe any of the 
other characteristics of the Australian weapon to the one in question; on the 
contrary, he represents it as a straight and pointed dart. 

" jaculum cujus fuit aurea cuspis" (v. 675.) 

" Qua tamen e sylva teneas hostile recisum 
Jamdudum dubito." (v. 677.) 

Which would argue rather a hearsay acquaintance with the properties of the 
weapon, than any accurate knowledge of its shape or structure. 

A passage, also, in the works of the elder Pliny, gives evidence of some 
acquaintance with the distinguishing properties of such missiles ; though his 
attributing the peculiarity in question to an innate virtue of the wood will 
probably excite a smile. Speaking of the Aquifolia or Agrifolia, a species of 
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holly, he says, a bludgeon of this wood, if thrown at any beast, and falling short 
of it, will glide nearer (query, to the beast or to the thrower ?) in its rebound or 
descent. " Item baculum ex ea factum, in quodvis animal emissum, etiam si 
citra ceciderit defectu mittentis, ipsum per se recuUtu proprius adlabi, tarn 
praecipuam naturam inesse arbori." — (Plin. Nat. Hist 1. xxiv. c. 73.) On 
which the naturalist Bauhin observes : " At nos praecipuam in iis inesse supersti- 
tionem censemus qui istas nugas credant." — (Hist. Plant 1. viii. c. 3.) And 
indeed it is not surprising that properties so extraordinary should excite the 
ridicule of commentators not practically acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
weapon. Thus, Cerda, commenting on the words of Isidore, " Quod si ab 
artifice mittatur rursum redit ad eum qui misit," considering the alleged result 
as a consequence of some mystical sympathy between the weapon and a particular 
person, falls into the error of taking artifex to mean the maker of the instru- 
ment, and exclaims, " Nam cur non etiam redibit si mittatur ab alio quam ab 
artifice?"— (Virg. Not Var.) 

So far, then, it may be concluded that the Latin writers of the Augustan 
age were acquainted with weapons possessing all the characteristics of the Boome- 
rang, but with that degree of uncertainty which would imply that their know- 
ledge of them had been derived from a source very remote, either in point of 
distance or of time. This partial ignorance on the subject will account for any 
apparent discrepancy that might be charged against those evidences in which 
notices of the Cateia and Aclys, argued to be the same, are drawn from different 
passages of the same authors, who would thus appear prima facie to put a 
difference between them. That it was the extreme antiquity of the weapon 
which caused this uncertainty will appear the more probable from further con- 
siderations. 



VI.— OF THE CLAVA OF HERCULES AND HAMMER OF THOR. 

Isidore identifies the Cateia with the Clava of Hercules : " Clava est qualis 
fuit Herculis — haec et Cateia;" an identity which, most probably, would not 
have been argued by one so well acquainted with the peculiarities of the Cateia 
without good grounds. That the Herculean weapon was a missile, appears from 
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Sextus Pompeius, cc Clava, teli genus qua Hercules utebatur ;" for although, by 
a poetic license, Virgil has applied telum to a sword, yet the exactness necessary 
to a lexicographer like Festus precludes any uncertainty that might .arise from 
his supposed adoption of this precedent. That his opinions, and those of Isidore, 
were recognized down to the tenth century, appears from the Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary of -<Elfric, " Clava, vel Cateia, vel Teutona, annej* cinnef jej-ceot," i. e. 
"the Clava, Cateia, or Teutona, are missiles of one sort; — (jElfric. Glossar. ad 
calcem Dictionar. Somneri ;) — there are, therefore, sufficient grounds to justify 
some further inquiry into the truth of this assertion, although at first sight it 
may, perhaps, have appeared too startling for serious consideration. 

That the idea of curvature is involved in the word Clava, as well as in those 
hitherto investigated, may be inferred from the application of numerous words 
of the same family. Thus Clava itself is used synonymously with unguis, to 
signify the twisted tendril of a vine; claw, our English for a hooked talon, is 
equivalent to unguis in another sense ; and clavus, a crooked holdfast, or clamp, 
is another equivalent of unguis, as is indicated by our use of the synonymous 
nail. Thus cluif, in the Lowland Scottish dialect, is synonymous with ungula ; 
and the word clams is still used in the same idiom for crooked forceps. Thus, 
also, glomus, our clew, or round ball of thread ; glomero, to gather in a circle ; 
cZatucula, the crooked key-bone of the shoulder, &c. Another confirmation may 
be drawn from the application of the Latin clavis, to signify a key ; for, that the 
key was originally a crooked instrument appears clearly from all that can be 
collected from the works of the ancients concerning it; ( Salmasius in Exercitat. 
Plinian.) ; and* the very word key, by which this instrument is now known to 
us, is still the identical word used to express a club by the Sclavonic nations, 
{Gluverius in Germ. Antiq. p. 304?) and is very probably the same cam to 
which Isidore alludes in that description identifying the Clava and Cateia. 
Hence this conclusion seems quite legitimate* that the original form of the 
Clava, or artificial club, was like that of the clavus, or original holdfast ; or like 
that of the clavis, or original key. 

Hence the report of Servius concerning the Aclys, " Quod sit clava, cubito 
semis facta ;" and the statement of Johannes de Janua, " Cateia — hasta qua ute- 
batur Hercules," appear by no means inconsistent with probability. 

On these grounds, it may be expected that the club of Hercules will be 
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found represented in ancient sculptures, drawings, or impressions on coins, of a 
curved shape. It appears, however, from an extended examination of glyptical 
and numismatical antiquities, as well as of the drawings which remain in the 
chief collections of Etruscan vases, or on sepulchral monuments, that the poetical 
Hercules is almost invariably represented with the straight, knotted weapon. 
The only marked exception which has been observed is in the contest of Hercules 
with Achelous, (PL I. fig. 9>) in the " Museum Etruscum," where the club 
in the hand of Hercules is represented of a form somewhat approaching to that 
of the common "hurl" of this country. It is apparently of an untrimmed stem 
of palm-tree, which, growing naturally straight, must have been reduced by 
artificial means to the curved shape ; suiting well with the description given 
by Statius of the first attempt at forming an artificial weapon among a rude 
people. 

" Arcades hi : gens una viris, sed dissona cultu 

Scinditur ; hi Paphias myrtos a stirpe recurvant 

Et pastorali meditantur praelia trunco." 

Stat* Thebaid. 1. iv. 

Where it is observable that the writer does not seem to consider the mere fustis, 
or stake, to be a legitimate weapon till bent into the curved form of the Clava. 
But although the weapon with which Hercules almost universally appears 
armed in these poetical representations be undoubtedly a merefustis, or knotted 
staff, there is one instance of a very differently shaped weapon, which appears 
certainly intended for the club of Hercules, being represented in ancient sculp- 
ture. The original is in the French King's collection, and has been described, 
and a drawing of it given, by Millin, (PI. II. fig. 3.) The subject is a throne, 
on one side of which two young genii appear playing with a large, flat, curved 
instrument, which they seem with difficulty to support. Millin, following 
Viscenti, considers this instrument to be the harpe, or falciform weapon peculiar 
to Saturn and Perseus. This assumption is, however, quite gratuitous on the 
part of both. The sculptured instrument is blunt on the inner edge, and square 
at the broader extremity ; whereas the harpe of Saturn is invariably represented 
as being sharp on the inner edge, and terminating in a point, (PI. II. fig. 5;) 
while the harpe of Perseus (PI. IL fig. 4) was a poetical combination of the 
sword and the Saturnian weapon, having a falciform projection at one side of a 
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straight blade, and bears not the least resemblance to the sculpture. The 
sculptured instrument is, on the contrary, identical in shape with weapons repre- 
sented in the hands of certain figures in the collection of Egyptian monuments 
published by Signor Rosellini ; and these weapons are manifestly clubs, (PL I. 
figs. 10, 11.) It is clear, then, that the weapon in the sculpture is a Clava. 
That it is also intended to represent the particular Clava of Hercules may be 
inferred with a pretty strong degree of confidence from the accompaniments. 
It was a favourite practice with ancient artists to represent the influence of love 
over the sterner deities ; as in the case of Mars, by young genii playing with his 
sword and helmet ; in that of Jupiter, by their sporting with his thunderbolt ; 
but particularly, and as a favourite study, they shewed the triumph of the softer 
passion over Hercules, by Cupids represented masquerading in his lion's skin, 
or toiling under the weight of his club. An inspection of any collection of 
ancient gems will give abundant evidence of the favourite character of the sub- 
ject among classic artists. That the weapon in the sculpture is, therefore, the 
Clava referred to by Isidore, appears, on these considerations, highly probable. 

There remains, besides, the practical test. If this weapon truly represent 
the club of Hercules alluded to by Isidore, an instrument formed on the model 
of it will exhibit the peculiar flight of the Cateia. The experiment has been 
tried, and the practical result confirms every induction drawn from the written 
testimony. Such an instrument exhibits the reciprocating flight almost, if not 
fully, as perfectly as the regularly shaped Boomerang. Indeed it is identical in 
shape with one variety of the crooked implement at present used by the inhabi- 
tants about Swan River, (PL I. figs. 5, 6, 8.) 

It may, therefore, be concluded of this famous weapon, that the knotted 
fustis of ancient monuments is only its poetical representative ; but that the true 
shape of the Herculean club, as understood by Festus, Isidore, ^Elfric, and 
Johannes de Janua, is found in one variety of the Boomerang. 

This conclusion is further corroborated by the fact, that a reciprocating flight 
has been ascribed to the weapon of Thor, who, it is well known, represents Her- 
cules in northern mythology. " Lock gave to Thor a hammer, (says the Edda,) 
which he told him would be serviceable in combating giants ; that it would 
never miss its mark; and that, though it should fly never so far off, it would 
return forthwith into his hand as often as he threw it." " Hammaren gaf hann 
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Thor og tuad ai mundi bila throl ad lista og if hann yrpi hunum til tha mundi 
hann aldri missa og aldri fliuga so longt ad ei mundi haan soetia hond heim." — 
(Edda Mythologica lix. Apud. Stephan. in not. uberior. in Sax. Gram.) The 
name of this weapon was " Miolner" which means "the crusher," and with it 
Thor accomplished labours quite as wonderful as those of his southern prototype. 

Now this weapon, although called Clava by Saxo, appears to have been 
regarded as of a hammer shape from a very early period ; for it is related by 
Snorro, that when Haco, one of the first Christian kings of Scandinavia, was 
presented by his pagan subjects with the horn of Odin, and made upon it the 
sign of the cross, Sigurd, one of his counsellors, excused the apparent profana- 
tion, by telling the people that this was the sign of Thor's hammer, which the 
king had drawn upon the sacred vessel. — (Snorro Sturl. 1. iii. c. 18.) Accord- 
ingly it is found that a T, or hammer-shaped instrument, exhibits the peculiar 
flight of the Cateia in a very perfect manner. The cross on many Scandinavian 
monuments, of an age apparently anterior to the introduction of Christianity, 
has been long since conjectured by Keysler and others to be a representation of 
this instrument. Hence it appears very probable that those double crosses which 
appear on the British coins of Cunobeline, and the single crosses in the hands of 
some of the Anglo-Saxon kings, (see Ruding,) are intended for weapons of 
the same description, (PI. II. figs, 7, 8 ;) especially as it is found that instru- 
ments formed on the same model exhibit the reverse flight equally well with the 
common Boomerang; and as the tradition of cruciform missiles, called cpiopac, 
having been used in war, is still preserved in some of the older Irish remains 
relating to Cuchillin and the Finns. It is true there is no peculiar flight 
ascribed to these weapons in the romances, at least so far as has been ascertained ; 
but it is a remarkable fact, that the throwing of wooden crosses, having all the 
properties of the Boomerang, became a general amusement among the children 
of the lower orders here, immediately after the first introduction of the Australian 
instrument ; and that this practice cannot be traced to any inventor among them, 
but appears to have sprung up spontaneously, as the revival of something that 
had been long disused, but was not altogether forgotten. 

The ascertaining of these varieties in shape may, perhaps, prove useful in 
furnishing data for an investigation of the law which governs the flight of such 
missiles. For although, generally, any flat lamina, dismissed with a rotatory 
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motion, will descend nearly in that plain at which its projectile force leaves it, 
and will, therefore, if projected upward, exhibit a reverse flight, yet the peculiar 
ascending flight of the Boomerang is found only to belong to varieties of the 
curved or angular instrument. To the property first alluded to, Plutarch appears 
to refer, in a remarkable passage in his inquiry, " Why the Pythian ceased to 
deliver her oracles in verse," a passage which would lead to the supposition that 
he had himself witnessed the flight of some such missile. " For, " he says, " as 
the whirling of bodies that fall circularly downwards is nothing violent, but when 
upwards, forced by a preternatural circumgyration and whirlwind violence, two 
curling impetuosities become incumbered in one irregular circumrotation ; so 
that divine rapture which is called enthusiasm/' &c. — (Phillips's Translation.) 

Here, again, as in the classic tradition, the evidences are accompanied by 
such marks of uncertainty, as imply a source in the most remote antiquity. 
Thus, while the form alone of the crosses of the Irish romances has been noticed, 
the peculiar flight, which ought to have been attributed to them at the same 
time, is transferred to a fabulous javelin like that of Cephalus, called the flan 
lujai6, or spear of Lewy, which is the subject of other and separate legends. 

Thus, also, in Scandinavian history, %he property of the hammer of Thor 
must have been considered fabulous in the time of Saxo, who regards the similar 
flight of a javelin as something preternatural. In describing a battle between 
Hacquin and King Harold Blaatand, he gives the following account. u A won- 
drous prodigy suddenly befel in the fleet of Hacquin ; a javelin was observed to 
fly overhead, with so irregular and wandering a course, as to fill the minds of 
the beholders with no less awe than astonishment : for, carried hither and thither, 
with uncertain doublings, (in diversas partes dubiis reflexibus agitatum,) it 
appeared to be exploring a place for inflicting its wound. Which miraculous 
sight, while all were gazing at in horror and suspense, uncertain what a circum- 
stance so extraordinary might portend, descending suddenly, it transferred the 
common danger to the sole head of Hacquin. Some think it was Gunnilda, the 
mother of Harold, who had procured the javelin by witchcraft, and thus took 
vengeance on the conquerer of her son." — (Sax. Gram. L x.) 
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VII.— OF THE REMAINING NAMES OF THE CATEIA,— CAIA AND KAILE, 

AND OF ITS ORIGIN, 

Among the different names by which weapons of this species have been so 
far sought to be identified, viz. Cateia, Teuton, Aclys, Ancyle, and Clava, there 
is none which approaches either of the appellations by which the Australian 
instrument is at present known. Now, however, that the close connexion of the 
crooked implement and club has been established, the following very remarkable 
testimony of Ctuverius, regarding the latter, may be adduced. " The club," 
he says, "is still the only wqapon known to many nations of the new world. 
Where Horace has called it Caia, as Isidore states, I cannot tell. This, how- 
ever, I know, that at the present day, the Lusatians, a Sclavonic nation of 
Germany, call the club Kai ; and that the Poles, also a people of Sclavonic 
stock, call it Kiy ; but the Germans call it Kaile, and Keile, and Kiele, 
according to their different dialects : and whether these be all of one and the 
same original, I know not." — (Cluver. Germ. Antiq. p. 304.) 

With regard to the apparently corrupt passage from Isidore, Lipsius well 
suggests, that for " Horatius," we should read "Dorcatio," a lost writer quoted 
elsewhere by Isidore. That Caia, the Latinized Kai of Cluverius, is the true 
reading, appears beyond question, whoever the writer may be that Isidore refers 
to. As to the meaning of Kai, it seems to be the radix of the entire family of 
words hitherto investigated, and to signify essentially something crooked. 

Kay and kayol are the Welsh cavus ; kae is the German ballium, or circular 
enclosure ; key, jetty, and wharf have all their origin from verbs, of which 
torqueo is the common equivalent : hence it might, perhaps, be inferred that Kai 
in the Greek has the same force as van in the Hebrew, the link, namely, by 
which one part of the subject is connected with the other. 

As to the kiele of Cluverius, it also is clearly of the same stock ; we have 
it in our keel of a ship ; the ceola, or curved vessel itself, of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
the galleon of the Spaniards ; and the English yawl and galley. We have it in 
the Latin qualus, and Welsh kailh, synonymous with the Irish kliav, the Belgic 
kit, and the Latin carina and lancet, in all which, the same signification is con- 
spicuous. Without a needless accumulation of examples, kiele may be taken as 
likewise descriptive of a crooked weapon ; and when it is considered that this 
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appropriate name is almost identical with the word kiliee, at present used by the 
natives about Swan River to indicate the same weapon, it cannot but excite spe- 
culations of great interest. And, wide as the difference is between the cultivated 
Germans of the present day, and the savages of Australia, it may not, perhaps, 
be too much to hope that this very striking point of coincidence may yet lead to 
the development of a perfect link between this widely and long separated race, 
and their kindred of the human family elsewhere. 

We are now in a condition to form a conjecture as to the origin of the wea- 
pon. We have seen the strait fustis bent into the crooked clava ; then flattened, 
and used as a reciprocating missile : the elongation of the shorter limb of this 
clava would give the perfect Cateia, " Eminentibus hinc et hinc acuminibus," 
and thus the Boomerang would appear to be immediately sprung from the first 
offensive weapon used by man. Its place in the order of the invention of other 
weapons may be now investigated. 



VIIL— OF THE COMPARATIVE ANTIQUITY OF THE BOOMERANG AND 

SPEAR. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the names of the straight spear, in various lan- 
guages, are either identical or radically connected with the names under which 
the weapons of this family have been hitherto found. 

Thus, identical with Cateia are the straight Tudesque Cateice of Servius, 
" Cateice autem lingua Teuthisca hastae dicuntur," (Serv. in JEneid. 1. vii. 
v. 741 ;) the straight Persian Cateia of Johannas de Janua, "Cateia telum dicitur 
lingua Persarum et ut dicunt, lancea vel hastd," (Catholicon ;) and the kaduayu 
of Lhuid, which is the word still in use among the Welsh for a straight spear. 
To these may be added, as evidently looking to a like origin, the chcets of the 
Hebrews, the kadmos of the Cretans, (Megisser,) and the got of the Irish, all 
having a like signification.* 

* An instance of the use of the word Cateia in the sense, as there would appear reason to 

believe, of a straight projectile, is furnished by the poem of Abbo, " De Obsessa a Nortmannis 

Lutetia Parisiorum," printed with the works of Aimoinus, "De Gestis Francorum." The siege 

described in the poem took place in the year 885, and Abbo was an eye-witness. The word Cateia 
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The only names of the straight spear which appear to be connected with the 
word Aclys, are the lu&tmjaculum, and the Sclavonic pikkeL To the radix of 
Ancyle are clearly referrible Xayxo?, cy)(o?, eyx^ca, among the Greeks, and 
lancea among the Gauls. It is worthy of remark, that eyx°$ has been applied 
to the sword, and that the Latin equivalent, ensis, properly means the curved 
cimeter. 

Clava, also, is a name common to the two classes of weapons, glavea in the 
old Latin signifying a straight spear : to this also, by a return to the original 
eletnent cam, (from which clam and all its derivations are formed,) may be 
referred the Irish gavla, and the English javelin. 

Identical with Caia are the Irish gai, the Welsh guayu, and the Cornish 
and Armorican guayu; and perhaps to the same root may be traced the Gaulish 
gcesa, the Irish keis, and the German speiss. 

The Irish cuaille, signifying a straight javelin, is in like manner identical 
with one of the present names of the crooked weapon ; and it is not impossible 
that, as the Oscans and iEolic Greeks said pedor for quatuor, pilum itself may 
be a form of kilum, especially as we find several words of this family, pile, pole, 
pill, pale, pail, for example, applied indifferently to signify a straight instrument, 
and a spherical body or vessel. 

occurs in three different passages : first, where Abbo, personifying one of the towers of the city, 
represents it looking abroad over the hostile array brought against it. 

u Prospiciens turrisquc nihil sub se nisi picta 
Scuta videt, tellus ab eis obtecta latebat : 
Inde super cernens lapides conspexit acerbos 
Et diras, ut apes, dense tranare Cateias." 



Again, in the same book : 

ci Pila dabat, rupesque simul, celeresque Cateias 
Plebs inimica deo." 



1. i. p. 409. 



1. i. p. 416, G. 



And again, in the second book, speaking of Count Otho, one of the defenders : 

" Fossata volatu 
Transiliit propero, clypeum gestensque Cateiam ." 

1. ii. p. 419, C» 
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Hence the inference seems unavoidable, that, as the same names, and names 
radically connected, are found applied to those two distinct classes of weapons, 
and as these names are all radically and properly descriptive of the one class, but 
not at all descriptive of the other, that family of crooked missiles, the charac- 
teristic names of which are thus applied to the family of straight projectiles, must 
necessarily have been the older of the two, and the other must have originated 
from it. In other words, we must conclude that, as the club appears to have been 
the parent of the Boomerang, so does the Boomerang appear to have been the 
parent of the spear. 

This conclusion, startling as it is, receives further confirmation from the fact, 
that the invention of the spear has been attributed to the Etruscans, who, although 
a very ancient people, were never looked on as the aborigines of their country ; 
and it is very remarkable, that the name coris, which they are stated by Festus to 
have given to the weapon, (the quirts of the Sabines,) is so evidently associated 
with the idea of curvature, that the Quiritcs, Curetes, and Corybantes, have 
been argued to be the same, on the common affinity of these titles with the x°P°$> 
or circular dance of the priests of Mars. — (Pezron, Antiq. of Nations, c. iii.) 
Again, this coris of the Etruscans is one of the few words of their dialect which 
correspond with any part of a known language, being clearly identical with .the 
Irish corr, still signifying a straight spear, and hitherto offering an unaccountable 
anomaly, as being the only one of a very numerous family which is not palpably 
applied to something curved or circular. For example, the Ordnance Survey of 
Derry contains a list, from O'Brien's Dictionary and Cormac's Glossary, of 
upwards of thirty words having cor for their radix, every one of which involves 
this peculiar meaning. A few of the most striking are subjoined. 

" Cor, a twist, a round or circular motion, a round hill ; Latin, curvus. 
Cor, a choir ; Latin, chorus ; chorea, the circular dance. 
Cor, a round pit of water. 
Coire, a cauldron, a whirlpool. 
Caor, a berry. 
Cuar, crooked. 
Corran, a reaping hook," &c. &c. 

Ordnance. Survey of Londonderry, p. 212-13. 
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IX.— OF THE TRANSIT OF THE NAMES OF THE CURVED MISSILE TO THE 

STRAIGHT WEAPON. 

It has been seen that the Aclys and Ancyle, two varieties of the curved 
weapon, were thrown by means of an amentum or attached thong ; and that the 
Clava, also, was thrown in this manner, appears from various representations both 
of the straight and crooked club having such an appendage, (PI. II. fig. 11.) 
Now this, also, was the mode in which several varieties of the spear were thrown 
among the ancients, and in which a species of it is still thrown among the 
Australian savages. — (Cooke's Voyages towards the South Pole.) The word 
lancea itself has been derived by Isidore from this peculiarity, and ey^oy quasi 
Xayxo? is a received etymology for the Greek weapon. The tragula appears 
to be so thrown in Caesar, (De BelL GalL I. v. cxivi.) ; and the frequent allusions 
of other classic writers shew that the amentum was an usual appendage to the 
spear in general. Hence there would appear a probability, that the common 
name may have passed from one weapon to the other, through the medium of 
the common apparatus by which both were thrown ; a probability which is con- 
siderably increased by the fact, that the amentum itself among the Greeks was 
also called ayicvXr), whence their fiecrayKvKov^ or spear thrown by the ancyle 
attached to its middle. Whether this have anything to do with the vinculum 
of the Latins ; and whether aclys may, in like manner, have given name to the 
Belgic schacckel, our shackle ; cateia to the Belgic catte, a chain ; and caia to 
our guy, or attached rope, I leave to the consideration of the curious. 



X— OF THE MODES OF THROWING THE CATEIA, Etc., AMONG THE 

ANCIENTS. 

Whatever uncertainty may attend this portion of the inquiry, it is certain 
that the curved weapons under consideration were thrown by divers apparatus ; 
and a consideration of what can be collected respecting these may, perhaps, fur- 
nish some practical hints towards devising similar appendages to the weapon 
as we have it at present. 

The passages always quoted shew that tjie Aclys was thrown by means of a 
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thong, and the expression of Servius, " teli genus quod per flagellum in immen- 
sum jaci potest,'* proves that this was not used in the retraction of the weapon, 
but must either have left the hand of the thrower along with the Aclys, or have 
been used as a sling, from which it may have been let slip, when it had acquired 
sufficient velocity. A horseman is represented on one of the British coins given 
by Ruding, (PL II. fig. 9,) who appears to be whirling an instrument of this 
sort round his head by a similar appendage. The same collection, also, affords 
a curious illustration of the use of the cruciform missiles already alluded to, 
(PL II. figs. 7, 8.) Here the ancient Briton is represented throwing his 
criosach from a sling, such as we may suppose Cuchullin, and the other heroes 
of Irish romance, to have done. The sling appears to be attached ; but from the 
application of the epithet "eyed," or perforated, to the weapons of the Irish 
poems, there is reason to suppose that the artist intended to represent the missile 
here as on the point of slipping from the extremity of the thong. 

Another apparatus used in hurling the Clava, if we are to credit the testi- 
monies of northern mythology, was a haft or manubrium. It was by means of 
a haft of this sort Thor threw the miolner ; and the efficacy of the apparatus is 
attested by various mythi, one of which, preserved by Saxo Grammaticus, gives 
the following characteristic account of a battle between Balder and Hother, in 
which a band of the Scandinavian deities took part with the former. " Then 
might be seen a battle waged by human against divine belligerants ; for Hother, 
grit in his impenetrable mail, fearlessly assailed the thickest battalia of the gods, 
doing all that mortal man might against immortals. But Thor, upon the other 
hand, with such whirls of his club as had not been experienced till then, (inusitato 
clavce libratu,) swept through every obstacle presented against him. There was 
no armour which did not yield before his strokes ; no warrior who could sustain 
them, and live. Down went all he touched, the hurled oak bursting through 
helmet and shield. Bulk of body, and stoutness of heart, alike availed not. 
Then, indeed, the victory had fallen to the gods, had not Hother, perceiving the 
day to go against him, run, and rendered the club useless by cutting off its haft, 
{clavam prceciso manubrio inutilem reddidisset^) deprived of which weapon, 
the gods betook themselves to sudden flight," &c. — {Sax. Gram. Hist Dan. 
L xvi.) 

Now, it is stated in the Edda, that among the most precious things possessed 
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by Thor was his gauntlet, which he always put on when he would throw the 
miolner. And there appears some probability that this and the monubriurn of 
Saxo are one and the same, for the haft is not mentioned in the Edda, nor the 
gauntlet in the works of Saxo, while both describe the miolner. If so, it might, 
perhaps, be inferred that this was a sheath not for the protection of the hand, but 
for the reception of one limb of the weapon ; and hence it is suggested, that an 
elastic haft, having a sheath attached, might also be found serviceable in throwing 
the Boomerang. 



Many of the foregoing inferences will, doubtless, appear in a high degree 
speculative ; and the writer is conscious, that, in pushing the inquiry in some 
directions to the length it has gone, the bounds of strict induction have been 
very closely approached ; still it is submitted, that if the first step of the argu- 
ment, namely, the identification of the Cateia with the Australian weapon, have 
been taken on sure ground, it will not be possible to stay the subsequent progress 
of the inquiry. And, that this step has been taken with great, indeed with 
extraordinary, certainty, appears as well from the minuteness with which all the 
peculiarities of the weapon in question are described in the passages already 
quoted, as from the fact that unquestionable representations of the Boomerang 
are found on ancient monuments. The representations in PL II. figs. 1 and 2, 
taken from Sig. Rosellini's " Egyptian Monuments," cannot be mistaken ; and 
the reader who will take the trouble of referring to Mr. Wilkinson's work on the 
same subject, will there find still further confirmation of the acquaintance of this 
most ancient people with the very implement in question. In the latter instance, 
parties are represented throwing missiles of a form which, from experiment it is 
now certain, must have produced a reciprocating flight, at birds, reminding us 
strongly of that passage of Strabo, (1. iv. pp. 196, 7, Ed. Causab. 9 ) where he 
describes the Belgae of his time as using " a wooden weapon of the shape of a 
grosphus 9 which they throw out of the hand, and not by means of an ancyle, and 
which flies faster than an arrow, and is chiefly used in the pursuit of game." 
So, also, it is difficult to assign any other use to the instrument appearing in the 
hand of the Belgic Briton represented in PL II. fig. 6. 
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If any certainty could be had that the notices so far collected were all that 
antiquity could furnish on the subject, a new and very wide field of speculation, 
of perhaps a still more interesting character, would be opened, in the endeavour 
to trace the international resemblances between those people known to have 
used such weapons in the old world, and the tribes who still retain the use of 
them in the new. Even on the scanty materials here brought together, there is, 
however, sufficient to excite serious attention, in the fact, that amongst the ancient 
nations using the Cateia and its cognate weapons, certain peculiar characteristics 
are distinctly traceable, such as the prevalence among them, from the earliest 
periods, of Amazonian habits, and their being in almost every instance of the white 
variety of mankind, and of the Xanthous family of that variety, characteristics 
which point, in a very marked manner, to an Indo-European origin. 

Now, there are in Australia two distinct races of men, one of which is clearly 
of the white variety, as appears from the coloured drawings which accompany 
M. Peron's Voyage to Van Dicmon's Land and New South Wales, in 1824. 
What, then, shall we say ? Has the European or Indo-European weapon, with 
its characteristic name, been introduced into Australia by these lighter-com- 
plexioned islanders ; and are these far-separated savages members of the same 
great Japhetic stock of whom we have this testimony from the oldest and most 
authentic of human records, " By them were the isles of the Gentiles di- 
vided."— -( Gen. c. x. v. 5.) 
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